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INTRODUCTION. 


The United States ranks as one of the principal wool-producing 
countries of the world. The amount of wool imported by Ameri- 
can manufacturers is equal to more than one-half of the home-grown 
chip. American and foreign wools are often offered for sale at the 
same time in the warehouses of Boston and other wool-marketing cen- 
ters. Some American wools are equally as valuable as the best foreign 
wools of the same class. On the whole, however, the appearance 
of American wools compares quite unfavorably with that of most 
of the foreign wools. The difference is due nearly altogether to 
the growers’ methods of preparing the wool for shipment. Foreign 
woolgrowers, and Australians in particular, maintain a uniformly 
high standard in the handling of their wools. This care in preparation 
and the certainty as to the character of the contents of the bales has 
given their wools a high reputation that insures their bringing full 
value at the time of selling to the manufacturer. 

Persons familiar with the buying and manufacturing of home- 
erown and foreign wools assert that on account of poor preparation 


Note.—This bulletin discusses the preparation of wools for market and explains the effect upon the 
value of wool of the factors under the control of the grower. It is of interest to all sheep owners. 
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American wools net the grower from 1 to 3 cents a pound less than 
their actual value. This is due to the failure to classify the wool 
befcre selling and to defects from the use of improper twine, brand- 
ing paints, and other minor causes. 

The undesirable features which manufacturers have come to look 
for in American wools constitute a fixed charge which is borne by the 
producer. There seems to be little doubt that most of the work 
necessary to place American wools upon a parity with imported wools 
in our markets can best be done at the time of shearing. 

Prevailing methods of selling do little to acquaint the grower with 
the manufacturers’ complaints in regard to his output. In the range 
States where the clips are large the individual grower may establish 
for his wool a reputation that will enhance its selling price. To 
establish fully and realize the benefit of improved methods some form 
of cooperative effort is necessary. Especially is this true with farm 
wools where the single clip is small, and ordinarily passes through the 
hands of a number of uninformed dealers or local buyers and reaches 
the manufacturers only as part of an offermg made up from a large 
number of clips, varying widely as to quality and care in preparation. 


PRESENT METHODS OF DISPOSING OF WOOL BY THE GROWERS. 


Western wools.—In the range States sheep are shorn either in sheds 
located on the premises of the sheep owner or at plants owned by 
individuals who employ shearers, fleece tiers, and sackers, and shear 
sheep from various owners at an agreed charge which includes all 
labor and material necessary to deliver the wool in sacks to its owner. 
Each individual owner attends to the selling of his own wool. In a 
few cases manufacturers send their buyers out to purchase wool 
direct from the growers, but the most of the clips are sold to buyers 
representing eastern dealers. There is no public market or wool 
exchange in this country. All transactions in the field or at the 
points where wool is concentrated by the dealers to be resold to manu- 
facturers are made privately. The newspapers and trade and agri- 
cultural papers, upon which the grower must depend for information 
as to the value of his clip, base their reports of the wool market upon 


such facts as can be gathered from buyers or sellers ‘at the main wool- 


selling centers, which are Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, 
and St. Louis. In some seasons wool is contracted for before shearing. 

If unwilling to sell at the price offered at home the wool grower 
may consign his wool to a commission house and take chances upon 
the market falling or rising. Many concerns will either buy wool 
on speculation or accept it to be sold on commission. In neither 
case do the wool grower and the maufacturer come in contact. with 
each other, and the former understands the defects of his wook and 
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its handling only as there is chance opportunity to learn of them 
through the speculator or the distant commission agent. 

During the past six seasons a growers’ semicooperative selling 
agency has been in operation m Chicago, with branches in Boston 
and Philadelphia. The establishment has handled considerable wool, 
but according to report its growth and service have been less than 
might have been realized if growers had adhered to the policy of 
consigning their wool to it instead of using it as a lever to secure 
higher prices from buyers in the field. 

Eastern wools.—The fact that much of the wool produced on farms 
of the Central and Eastern States is considered as secondary to mutton 
production does not lessen the need of giving the highest possible value 
to the grower. Here the producer is even farther removed from the 
manufacturer than in the case of the range sheepman, who can usually 
deal with some one acquainted with the values of wools and capable 
of distinguishing between clips varying in grade and quality. Con- 
siderable farm wool is sold to country storekeepers at a uniform 
price to accumulate into lots of sufficient size to be sold to a traveling 
buyer. In Minnesota and Wisconsin cooperative selling agencies 
have been established. The managers of these agencies put the 
entire amount received into suitable grades for selling to the manu- 
facturers and set a fair price upon each lot of wool received. 

Lack of contact between the manufacturer and the wool grower is 
largely responsible for the latter’s failure to place his wool upon the 
market in such a way as to secure its full value. In order to dispose 
of wool to the best advantage growers must know the shrinkage and 
the proper class and grade names for their wools and be able to under- 
stand the reports of the market as published. 

The pages that follow deal with the factors that determine the 
value of wool, market reports, grading, sorting, and methods of 
effecting improvement in the preparation of wool. 


FACTORS THAT DETERMINE THE VALUE OF WOOL. 
SHRINKAGE. | 


It is the buyer's first duty in inspecting an offering to make an 
estimate of the yield of clean or scoured wool. American wools 
may shrink from 25 to 80 per cent. Since more than 300 pounds of 
grease wool may be required to produce 100 pounds of scoured, the 
importance of shrinkage in the eyes of the buyer is readily recog- 
nized. Some of the wastes that occur during manufacturing can be 
used in other types of fabrics, but the loss in scouring is a complete 
loss. ; 

Shrinkage is due first and chiefly to the oil present in varying 
quantities in all natural wocl. The term ‘‘condition”’ has a special 
use in the wool trade, referring to the amount of oil or yolk and 
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foreign matter and not to strength or color. Wool from sheep of 
the breeds that have been bred chiefly for fineness and weight of 
fleece carries much more oil than that from so-called coarse breeds, 
or those bred for mutton and having wool of relatively coarser fiber. 
The weight of a heavy, soggy, greasy fleece may gratify the grower, 
but the actual commercial value depends solely upon the amount 
and quality of the clean, scoured wool. American breeders as a rule 
consider that a large amount of oil is necessary and desirable in the 
production of a fine quality of wool. It is true that our best wools 
come from fleeces that shrink rather heavily from oil. At the same 
time much of the Australian wool shrinks very much less than that 
of the same fineness produced in this country. 

Sand, dust, dirt, burs, and seeds also lower the yield as well as 
affect the value of the clean wool. The sand present is due to the 
storms that are experienced in some parts of the West. An instance 
is related of a sand storm making it necessary to suspend operation 
at a shearing corral for half an hour. At the end of that time the 
average weight of fleeces had risen from 6 to 9 pounds, which could 
hardly be attributed to growth of wool during that time. It is 
impossible to produce other than heavy-shrinking wools upon some 
of the sandy ranges, but if there is to be any profit from the opera- 
tion the wools must be of good character otherwise. 

In figuring shrinkages in this country there is no common standard. 
Some concerns scour cleaner than others, and scour different wools to 
varying degrees of cleanliness, according to the purpose for which 
they are to be used. Neither is there any standard as to the amount 
of moisture present after the wool has been dried. Hot tests are taken 
immediately after the wool is dried, while in the cold tests the wool 
has been allowed to ‘condition,’ or regain moisture for a time. 

The dealers often have sample lots scoured for their own informa- 
tion, and the mills, before buying, may also make a test. Sometimes 
the shrinkage in the two tests will vary from 1 to 2 per cent, it being 
to the advantage of the mill to get out every vestige of grease in 
such a test. A good grader is supposed to estimate within 1 per cent 
of the actual shrinkage. It has been said that short-fibered wools 
shrink 2 to 3 per cent more than longer ones of similar character. 
This statement is in accord with what one would naturally suppose, 
but there are no available data to show this amount of difference. 

Table 1 (prepared by the National Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Co., of Chicago) indicates the important part that shrinkage plays 
in fixing prices. At the top are the prices per pound of clean 
or scoured wool. These are applicable to wools worth from 40 to 70 
cents, which limits will cover all ordinary cases. In the column to the 
left are the percentages of shrinkage. These run from 55 to 75. 

Take a case of clean wool being worth 40 cents. If it shrinks 60 
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per cent the wool is worth 16 cents in the grease. On the other 
hand, if the shrinkage is known and also the grease value, the clean 
value can be calculated readily. 


Tasie 1.—-Relative prices of scoured and raw wool at varying percentages of shrinkage. 
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CLASSES OF WOOL. 


The value of wool is influenced more or less by its length and it is 
classified accordingly. The longer wools are known as ‘‘combing”’ 
and the shorter ones as “clothing.”’ These classes are shown in 
Platel. This classification is founded upon the English or Bradford 
system of manufacture, which requires a wool to be about 24 inches 
long to be successfully combed. The lower grades of combing wools 
are usually considerably longer than this, as the coarser wool generally 
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has more length. Clothing wools are shorter. Of late years a ciass” 
midway between the two has sprung up, known as “baby combing.” 
The French combs handle this length of staple quite satisfactorily. 

The combing wools are used in worsted manufacturing. Only the 
longer straightened fibers are used and these are placed parallel in 
the yarn. The short, broken, and tangled fibers are removed and 
make up the “‘noils.”’ Not only is length required, but also strength. 
Tender wools will not stand the combing process and are unfitted 
for this purpose, regardless of length. None but virgin! wools are 
used in the manufacture of worsteds. 

Clothing wools are used in the manufacture of woolens, felts, ete. 
The fibers are laid in every direction, and instead of attempting to 
arrange them parallel as in worsteds, the opposite extreme is desired. 
Noils, shoddy, etc., can be used in this process of manufacture. 

The difference in value between combing and clothing wools is 
from 2 to 6 cents per scoured pound in favor of the former. 

Coarse, low wools more or less resembling hair are classed as” 
carpet wools. A very small amount of these are produced in America, 
most of those used being imported from Asia. Some Navajo wool 
is used in carpet manufacture. 

The factors that determine the length of the wool are not all under 
the control of the flockmaster. The wool does not grow so long on 
old sheep as it does on a young animal, but short pasture and faulty 
methods of herding tend to decrease the normal length. Some sheep 
have been bred for longer staple and naturally produce a greater 
length of fiber than others 

GRADE. 


Wool is graded according to fineness, and generally the finer the 
grade the better the price per scoured pound. Because of their low- 
shrinking qualities, coarser wools in the grease may sell for as much 
as or more than the finer ones, but when cleaned there may be as 
much difference as 20 cents a pound in price. The various grades 
are discussed on pages 14 to 21. 


CHARACTER IN WOOL. 


Character in wool will scarcely admit of definition, yet it is very — 
important. Sometimes this may only be acknowledged by prefer- 
ence, or a greater demand at the same price, but at other times 
there is a difference in price. Color would come under this heading. 
A white wool is often desired rather than one of a creamy tinge, 
as the latter tint often shows up after scouring. A wool with lots 
of ‘‘life” or ‘‘nature,’’ which means that the fibers are sound and 
lustrous and that the yolk is of a uniform consistency rather than 
clotted, is desirable. ‘‘Lofty” is another word used to describe a 


1 See glossary of wool terms at end of bulletin for explanation of technical words and phrases. 
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superior wool of considerable crimp that is uniform in character. 
Lofty wools possess considerable elasticity and spin higher than 
those lacking this quality. In well-grown wools the staples or 
locks are more distinct and the fibers are more nearly parallel than 
in the frowzy wools. Fleeces from poorly bred sheep show greater 
variation in diameter of fiber and are more likely to “run out” 
on the flanks, and this wool is consequently not so valuable. Black 
fiber shows up occasionally among mutton-bred sheep, and it is 
objectionable. Kempy wool is worth several cents a pound less 
than a similar quality free from this defect which denotes poor 
breeding. 


TENDER WOOL. 


Wool that has a weak part somewhere in its length must generally 
go into the clothing class, and in some instances it is inferior even 
for this. The exact cause of ‘tender’ wool is not always known. 
It is generally agreed that sickness, a sudden shock from a blizzard, 
lack of feed, a rapid change from green to dry feed, or vice versa, 
and overfeeding often cause this condition. Sickness will often 
~cause a distinct ‘“‘break”’ in the fiber throughout the fleece. In 
general, better care and housing conditions decrease the percentage 
of tender wool, yet this is not always the case. Sheep that have 
been largely allowed to rough it, but having plenty of feed, have 
been known to produce better clips than the flock closely housed. 
““Frowziness” often indicates tender wool. After the wool has been 
clipped it may become tender through becoming wet. Tender wools 
are worth several cents per scoured pound less than sound wools. 
Plates II and III show well-grown, tender, and frowzy wools. 


USE OF PAINT FOR BRANDING. 


The practice of branding the sheep with paint is very generally 
established throughout the range country. The brands are usually 
placed upon the shoulders, side, or back—the most valuable parts 
of the fleece. Under some conditions it is doubtless necessary to 
brand, but tar brands should be avoided and the brands used 
should be as small as possible. At the present time most of 
the American dealers recognize no brand as soluble in scouring, 
but regard all paint locks with distrust. The damage done by 
the paint can scarcely be estimated. It is not only the damage 
to the locks directly affected, but the fibers carrying the paint 
are more or less mixed throughout the fleece, and it is almost 
impossible to get them all out. The amount of damage done 
varies with the kind of wool and the use to which it is 
put. One of the prominent felt manufacturing concerns that 
uses large amounts of the Texas wools for fine felts tries by every 
means to eliminate the paint. The painted wool is separated in 
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sorting, and yet the scoured wool contains so many specks that it is 


necessary to ‘hand pick” it. This process costs from 3 to 5 cents 


per scoured pound, and with the quantities handled by this firm — 
in one year the expense amounts to between $8,000 and $10,000. 


This concern will pay one-half to 1 cent extra for wool suitable 
to its need guaranteed free from paint. Another manufacturer 
writes: “‘If the brand marks on a lot of wool were unfailingly and 
altogether soluble it would enhance its value to us about one-fifth 


of a cent per pound, the usual cost of chipping.” It is good prac- ~ 


tice to clip off the brands before shearing. 


TAGS. 


Tags are worth about one-third as much as good wool, depending 
somewhat upon condition. Ordinary tags shrink much more in 
scouring than the fleece proper taken from the same sheep. Most 


clips have the tags on the inside of the fleeces. In buying 


wool containing tags the buyer usually discounts enough so 
that he will be safe. It is generally better to remove the tags 
so that the exact amount can be ascertained, as the grower 
will generally fare better under this system. It must be admitted, 
however, that the custom of discounting 1 per cent for tags even 
after they have been sacked separately does not recognize the value 
of separate sacking. Another very serious objection to allowing 
tags to remain in the fleece is that they are likely to stain the 
surrounding wool, especially when it is wet. 


WET WOOL. 


Wet wool has been known to “‘take fire,’ and there are numerous 
instances where it has been damaged to the extent of from 1 to.2 
cents per pound. The damage is not altogether due to the weak- 
ening of the fiber, but also to staining, especially when there are 
any tags present. 

Often wool must be hauled for long distances and piled up along 
the tracks waiting for shipment. In such case it 1s sometimes sub- 
jected to heavy rain, and while the bags apparently dry out where the 


air has access, there is no chance for drying inside the pile. When the | 


bags once become wet it often takes months for them to dry out. It 
is said that as much as 10 per cent of the wools from one of the western 
States was damaged by moisture in 1913. 


WCOL CONTAINING BURS. 


Burry fleeces should be separated from the others if there are very 
many burs present. The hard burs can usually be knocked out during 
the process of manufacture with a little extra work, but the soft burs 


entail considerable extra expense. They often open up im a spiral or 
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Fia. 1.—FROwzy WOooL. 


FIG. 2.—TENDER WOOL, SHOWING BREAK. 
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corkscrew shape and can not be separated in carding. Such wools 
may be run through a bur picker, which, together with the bur guards 
on the card, removes them. In the shorter extremely burry wools 
the process of carbonizing is practiced. ‘This consists of treating with 
sulphuric acid or aluminum chlorid and heating to about 200° F. 
The burs and vegetable matter are charred and then removed by 
crushing and dusting. The process costs from 1} to 3 cents a pound 
and results in an average loss of about 10 per cent in weight. Often 
the shrinkage due to burs is much more than this. Combing wools 
that are extremely burry are rarely if ever carbonized, as this injures 
the wool to a certain extent, even under the most favorable 


circumstances. 
IMPROPER TYING OF FLEECES. 


The evil of tying the fleeces with sisal twine is constantly recurring. 
Volumes have been written against this curse of the wool trade, but 
it is continually coming up again, although of late years it has not been 
so uniformly common. The ‘‘fleece’’ or farm wools are worse in this 
respect that the ‘‘Territory.”’ A discrimination in price of from 1 to 5 
cents a pound and the refusal of some dealers to handle wool thus put 
up have not eliminated this practice. The pieces of sisal twine adhere 
to the wool through the processes of manufacture and seriously injure 
the finished fabric. The large rough jute twine is also undesirable 
because of the fibers coming off in the fleeces. Growers should insist 
on having the fleeces in compact bundles that will not open in the 
ordinary processes of packing. 

Locks.—Locks are loose pieces of wool that fall out when the fleeces 
are handled. They may represent some of the best qualities of the 
wool, but because of their being in small pieces they are difficult to 
sort, hence the buyers object to them when they are present in large 
quantities. Their presence can be avoided by proper tying. 


PACKING THE BUCK FLEECES. 


_ Probably the average sheepman can see no reason for keeping the 
bucks’ fleeces separate; nevertheless there is one. These fleeces, 
especially among the fine and medium wooled sheep, are considerably 
heavier in grease, and it is undesirable to have too great a variation 
jn shrinkage among fleeces of one grade. The buck fleeces are as a 
rule easy to detect; they are large, have a strong, musky odor, and 
the yolk of the fleece has a greenish cast. The statement has been 
made that the spinning qualities of bucks’ fleeces are also lower, but 
there are no good grounds for this contention. A discount of 50 per 
cent is often charged against the buck fleeces in western selling con-- 
tracts. Discrimination to this extent is seldom warranted for buck 
fleeces sold in the grease. 
83237°—Bull. 206—15——2 
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BLACK WOOL. 


No other of the ‘‘off sorts’? do more damage by being packed with 
the other wool than the black fleeces. After wool has been packed in 
bags for a time the fleeces ‘‘freeze’’ together more or less; that is, locks 
from one fleece adhere to neighboring ones. A lock of black wool 
in any wool intended for white goods is capable of doing untold dam- 
age. To be sure, not all wool goes into white goods, but the dealer, 
when he is having the wool graded, often does not know to whom it will 
be sold, nor for what purposes it will be used. The only way to be safe 
is to pick off all the black locks from the adjacent fleeces. Black wool 
has been in demand for making a natural gray in the past, but at the 
present time it is not especially sought after and it sells at from 1 to 2 
cents a pound less than the corresponding grade of white wool. When 
shearing takes place the blacks should be cut out and sheared by 
themselves, and their wool packed separately and so labeled. 


COTTED OR MATTED FLEECES. 


The badly cotted or matted fleeces should be placed separately, 
because it is necessary to run them through an opener, which is not 
done with ordinary wool. This necessarily causes the breakage of 
fibers to increase. There are really two kinds of cotts, hard and soft. 
A soft cott, if it is not in too bad condition, may go through with the 
other wool. 

EFFECTS OF DIPPING. 

The effects of dipping upon wools are not always the same. In the 
Southwest, where there is considerable sand and dirt in the fleeces, it 
tends to lighten them, while in the Northwest it is said that dipping 
increases the weight. Most of the dips that have been used do not 
have any very harmful effect upon the wool, but dealers and manu- 
facturers claim that lime-and-sulphur and caustic-soda dips are 
harmful. However, no tests have been made in America upon the 
spinning qualities of dipped and undipped wools. 


HAND AND MACHINE SHEARING. 


The practice of hand shearing is still quite common in parts of the 
West. Ridges of wool are left over the sheep’s body, and the short 
wool of the head and belly is largely left on the sheep. Much of the — 
wool is shorter than it would be if machine shorn, and a considerable 
portion of it is double cut. The large amount of short and cut 
fibers results in a greater percentage of noil in the combing wools 
and reduces their value accordingly. Many wools grade as clothing 
instead of combing solely because of being hand shorn. 

In some sections where rapid changes of weather are experienced, 
the sheepmen object to machine shearing on the ground that the 
sheep will blister during hot weather if shorn too closely. Losses 
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due to a cold wave following close shearing have also been reported. 
However, machine shearing does not necessarily mean close shearing, 
as thicker combs can be used and the fiber cut at a greater distance 
from the skin; but it does insure more uniformity. A great deal of 
the prejudice against machine shearing has been aroused by im- 
proper handling of the machines. 


PACKING WOOL. 


Packing lamb, ewe, and wether fleeces together militates against 
higher prices for wool. Lambs’ wool is usually more valuable be- 
cause of lighter shrinking qualities and because of the fact that it 
will spin higher than wool from older sheep. Sewing the bags with 
sisal or other unsuitable twine also creates a bad impression in the 
mind of the buyer, as there is always the possibility of the sisal 
fiber getting into the wool and causing damage. Much wool is lost 
through the bursting of the bags. This is caused by the use of poor 
twine. A stronger twine used for sewing, such as Andover six-ply, 
is recommended for this purpose. [Examples of poor packing are 
shown in Plate IV. | 

Packing dead wool (wool from dead sheep) with good wool is also 
far too common. The dead wool is usually worth about half as much 
as the corresponding grade of good wool. Another feature in bad 
packing that should be discouraged is the tying of the fleeces to- 
gether. In many cases the two fleeces are not of the same grade 
and they must be separated by the grader before being assigned to 
any pile. 

Occasionally one hears of frauds being practiced by putting stones, 
etc., in the center of a fleece or sprinkling sand over the wool after it 
is shorn, but the actual cases of this kind are very rare. It is true 
that foreign materials have been found in wool sacks, varying from 
spectacles to oil stones, but such occurrences are more often due to 
accident than to intent to defraud. 


WOOL GRADING. 


Most American-grown wool is sacked just as the fleeces come from 
the sheep and sold at home to dealers. Before offering wool to the 
manufacturer the dealer makes up from his various purchases a num- 
ber of piles, each containing only fleeces of similar character and 
value. This work constitutes grading and should not be confused 
with the sorting done at the mill. In the dealer’s warehouse the 
fleeces are not untied, but are graded on the basis of judgment of 
the fleece as a whole. (Plate V.) 

The grading itself is an art with which few American sheepmen 
are familiar, yet it has many points of interest for them. Passing 
through the lofts and merely seeing the fleeces go over the grading 
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board is not enough to give one an oe into the complexity of a 
trade that requires at least three years’ apprenticeship. Days and 
even weeks must be spent there before the importance and signifi- 
cance of numerous points that arise can be appreciated. 

The grade has much to do with fixing the price of wool, and every 
woolgrower should be competent to aon how his own wool will 
grade in the market. The various grades are described later on in 
connection with the market report following the outline of the work 
of the grader. Some clips of finer wools, very uniform in character, 
are resold to the manufacturer in the original bags. This is practi- 
cable when the mill produces a variety of fabrics for which Se Ses 
grades of wool are required. (Plate VI.) 


AT THE GRADING TABLE. 


About the grading table or board are a number of large baskets or 
box trucks, one for each grade. The wool sacks are rolled up by 
the table, the ends and one side ripped or cut down, depending upon: 
the kind of sewing, and the fleeces turned out in a roll. The fleeces 
are separated by helpers, who.throw them upon the table. Other 
helpers bring up the bags and empty the baskets contaiming the 
graded fleeces, piling them ceiling high where the wool can be ex- 
amined by the prospective buyers. 

The different grades are merely arbitrary divisions more or less 
clearly recognized and defined in trade. There is some variation from 
year to year and among the different houses. The mills often have a 
higher standard of qualities than the dealers, and the “‘half-blood” 
of the dealer may represent the millman’s idea of a ‘“‘three-eighths 
blood.’ Fineness is the dominant factor; but many other things are 
considered in grading. 

The grader does not determine fineness, as might be supposed by 
examination of individual fibers. The handling of innumerable fleeces 
has given him an intuitive sense of quality, so that he accomplishes 
in an instant what would take an untrained person a much longer 
time. For example, say that a half-blood combing fleece has been 
thrown upon the board. This grade has in general certain charac- 
teristics, such as a certain degree of crimp (the finer the crimp the 
finer the wool, except in very fine wool), and a certain arrangement 
of the fibers in locks or staples that the grader notes as soon as his 
eye rests uponit. This gives him something as a guide, but the grade 
is not yet decided. When his hands come in contact with the fleece 
he has another source of information. The feel of the different grades 
is more or less characteristic, and this sense is highly developed in the 
grader. Illustrating this, a blind buyer formerly operated upon the 
market with considerable success. He could not only make pur- 
chases and distinguish the grade by the touch, but by the odor he 
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could also tell the section of the country from which some wools came. 
Finer wools usually shrink more than coarser wools, and too wide a 
range of shrinkage is not desired in any grade, as the scouring liquor 
is made up of a strength suitable for the average shrink of the grade; 
thus a higher shrinking fleece would not be suitably scoured. 

The grader knows also that a half-blood fleece usually shrinks 
around 60 per cent, depending upon the season and the location 
where grown. If the fleece in question is heavier-shrinking, say 65 
per cent, the grader will probably take a second look to be sure that 
he has not ‘‘lost his eye.’’ If his first impression as to fineness was 
correct and the fleece is typically half-blood, or perhaps a trifle high, 
it will probably be thrown a grade higher, that is, fine medium, on 
account of its heavy shrinking qualities. The next fleece might offer 
another problem. Say this one is what is known as a “‘line”’ fleece. 
It is midway between the three-eighths-blood and the quarter-blood. 
lt can go either way. Thechances are that if the three-eighths-blood 
wool has been sold and the dealer is well satisfied with the sale, this 
fleece will find a resting place on the three-eighths-blood pile. Other 
conditions might decree it to be a quarter-blood. If the market de- 
mands for three-eighths-blood wool were high and the supply a trifle 
short there would also be some “‘crowding”’ of the grades and the 
three-eighths-blood as a whole would probably average a little lower. 
There are also “line” fleeces midway between combing and clothing. 
These are sometimes made into a separate grade known as French 
combing.. It is thus seen that the grades manifest more or less elas- 
ticity, depending upon market conditions. 

Another fleece might be puzzling because of the wool of the “britch”’ 
being much coarser than that of the shoulder. For example, the 
shoulders might be half-blood quality or higher, while the ‘“britch”’ 
was quarter-blood. The grader would simply use his best judgment 
and trust to chance that the fleece would remain as he throws it. 
At best the grades can only contain fleeces which contain a large pro- 
portion of the quality of wool represented by the grade names. 
Graded wool ready for sale is shown in Plate V, figure 2. 


~ 
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MARKET GRADES. 


The following is a copy of a common form of market report as pub- | 
lished in trade and agricultural papers in November, 1914: 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. BOSTON WOOL MARKET—Contd. 
Domestic Woots. ScourED Basis. > 
OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA FLEECES. TEXAS, 
Delaine washed..........-.. 28 @29 | Fine 12-months............. 5§ @ 58 
AX BALD A OF a eR oe 27 @28 | Fine 8-months.............. 538 @ 54 
Fine unmerchantable.......- 20)@ <2 tine Pall oe Le ee @ 47 
4-blood ‘combing. 2220.29 28 @2 
3-blood combing............. 28 @29 CALIFORNIA. 
4-blood combing..........-..- 263 @ 273 | __ 
Poeloghings. 20k 23 G@.. | NCrtRer ie ee 54 @ 55 
Delaine unwashed......_...-. O32 (@, 94 Middle County. weeeeeeeseeeee) OL @ o2 
Fine unwashed......-......-. 23 @24 Southern... ...+--+-++---+4 48 @ 50 
Common and braid........... 23 @ 24 Fall free. . C5255 aha Ch Ae 46 @ 48 
Fall defective..-....-.-. 2.12. 38 x@ a0 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK FLEECES. 
Pine unwashed --.2:2-.. 522... 23 @ 2. RESON 
Delaine unwashed........... 213 @ 22 | Eastern No. 1 staple........- 60 @.. 
3-blood unwashed........... 27 @28 | astern clothime™ oS.) eee 57 @58 
oe unwashed: ....-...-- af @ 28 Valley Nota a eee 48 @50 
menor Uren eataa tas “ABC i27 5) Malley Moy Di cet. beg hee 44 @ 45 
2,8) 4 clothing. SVT TCHEIOS 21 @, 22 Valley WNiosi3 Be <0 ep hees Bick eat 9 | (@, 40 
Common and braid........... 23 @ 24 
WISCONSIN AND MISSOURI. iagaaimet ask 
#-Wlood: 2.3.20 ~ S2-e 2: ance ew POE Ue SAD Ce ee ae 60 @ 62 
s2 08 Voyc a PR ae ng er 26 @ 264 | Fine medium staple.......... 58 @ 60 
BT AT ARS ie SR ge Ree 22 (@) 23.""| Mime Clothing ys. eee 57 @ 58 
Black, burry, seedy cotts..... 18 @19 | Fine medium clothing....... 55 @ 57 
67210) 9 it Ia Pe re gS OAR 22° @) 2.) \-nloedscombine). se: Flees - 59 @ 60 
KENTUCKY AND SIMILAR g-blood combing.........--.- 49 @51 
' é 4-blood combing....:-......- 53 @ 54 
4-blood unwashed........-.- 28 @ -- 
3-blood unwashed.-......-.-. --- @ 28 
+-blood unwashed...........- Qe @ is: 
Common and Braid.......... 23 @ 24 


DOMESTIC WOOLS. 


Ohio and Pennsylvania.—In the foregoing report, which is typical 
for American wools, the Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces head the 
list. These really include the West Virginia clip also. The fine 
wools from these States are the strongest in the world and they are 
the most valuable of American wools. More than half of the flocks 
are of Merino breeding. The sheep pasture upon well-covered sod 
land and the wools contain little sand or dirt. The entire shrinkage 
is therefore due to the natural grease. A complete classification of 
these wools is as follows: 


se ee 
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COMBING WOOLS. CLOTHING WOOLS. 


Delaine. XX and X, washed or fine unwashed. 
Half-blood. Half-blood clothing. 
Three-eighths-blood. Three-eighths-blood clothing. 
Quarter-blood. Quarter-blood clothing. 

Low quarter-blood. 

Braid. 


All of the above grades are not always given in the market report. 
Sometimes not all of them are to be found upon the market and 
they are eliminated. 

Many years ago there were two higher grades, Picklock and XXX, 
representing, respectively, the wool of the Silesian Merimo and the 
_ American and Silesian Merino cross. These grades are no longer 
used upon the market, but they are occasionally seen in some of 
the mills making very fine woolens. More often these qualities 
occur only as sorts representing parts of fleeces. The amount of 
this wool produced, however, is very small and is still diminishing. 

The XX grade represents the fineness or quality of an ideal Amer- 
ican Merino. Delaine wools are combing wools of this and of X 
quality. Sometimes they are quoted Fine Delaine, being X quality 
and above, and Medium Delaine, being about half blood in quality. 
They are not necessarily from the Delaine type of Merino. The 
X quality is supposedly the wool from a sheep containing three- 
quarters Merino blood. It is sometimes referred to as three-quarters 
blood. Market usage has decreed that XX and X as grade names 
shall be used only in referring to washed clothing wools, but the 
terms are sometimes used to indicate the same degrees of quality in 
other wools. Fine unwashed contains these same qualities, but these 
wools are heavier shrinking. 

Half-blood, three-eighths-blood, and quarter-blood grades, as the 
terms were coined, referred supposedly to wools from sheep of half, 
three-eighths, and quarter Merino blood, but they have no such 
significance now. Wools grading as high as half blood can come 
from sheep having no trace of Merino blood; the purebred South- 
down, for instance, produces wool that sometimes grades that high, 
and this breed has been kept pure from outside blood for centuries. 
On the other hand, quarter-blood would rarely come from a sheep 
containing any Merino blood. Low quarter blood is a grade lower 
than quarter blood, and braid is the lowest grade of all. It usually 
refers to luster wool, such as might come from a Lincoln or a Cotswold 
sheep. 

Washed wools.—The practice of washing the sheep has given rise 
to the terms of washed, unmerchantable, and unwashed. The 
unmerchantable wool is not unsalable wool, but that which has been 
poorly washed—sometimes the sheep are merely ‘‘driven through the 
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creek.’’ Such fleeces shrmk more than those properly washed and 
could not be fairly placed in an offering of washed wool, as their loss 


in scouring would be much greater. Fleeces may be unmerchantable ~ 


for other reasons. These terms do not always mean that the washing 
operation has actually taken place, the practice of washing being on 
the decline, but sometimes refer solely to shrinkage. The washed 
wools are lighter in color and condition, shrinking 8 or 4 per cent 
less than the unmerchantable, and the latter shrinks about the same 
amount less than the unwashed. 

Michigan and New York.—Michigan and New York have the 
same classification and the wools are quite similar, some of them 
being fully as good as Ohio and Pennsylvania wools. As a whole, 
however, they are not quite up to this standard. The wools from 
the above States are quite frequently spoken of as the ‘‘fleece,”’ 
‘‘domestic,’’ ‘‘native,’’ or ‘‘farm’’ wools. 

Kentucky and similar.—Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, and Wiscon- 
sin wools are not so fine in character. They rarely grade higher 
than half or three-eighths blood, as most of the sheep are of the 
mutton type. The pasture is much the same as in the ‘‘fleece” 
wool States. The term ‘“‘bright”’ is sometimes applied to the wools 
of these States. 

Parts of Tennessee and Virginia are given over to the spring-lamb 
industry and they produce some wools of a medium quality. Much 
of it is consumed by local knitting mills. This is some of the lightest 
shrinking wool in America, some of it not going higher than 35 per 
cent. Georgia and some of the other Southern States produce some 
rather coarse, ight-shrinking wools. 


SCOURED BASIS. 


Texas.—W ool from Texas and the “territories”’ is usually quoted 
on a scoured basis. The reason for this is that there is such a wide 
variation in shrinkage in different localities and also from season to 
season that the clean basis is more satisfactory. In Texas shearing 
twice a year is often practiced. These short wools are probably 
the best American felting wools. They are also highly regarded in 
certain branches of woolen manufacture. The 12-months clip of 
Texas is probably as near the Ohio type of wool as any western wool. 
The Merino blood is still strongly dominant here. These wools 
sometimes shrink as low as 56 to 58 per cent. The average for the 
entire State, however, has been estimated at 66 per cent. The spring 
and fali Texas wools come to market untied. 

California.—The California wools are quoted as northern, middle, 
and southern counties. The northern counties wool usually repre- 
sents a year’s growth, and is the most valuable. In the middle and 
southern counties the wool shrinks more, and shearing is often prac- 
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FiG. 1.—GRADING WOOL AT WAREHOUSE. 
FIG. 2.—GRADED WooL READY FOR SALE. 
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Fic. 2.—HALF-BLOOD COMBING WOOL. 


Bul. 206, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. PLATE VIII. 


Fic. 2.—QUARTER-BLOOD COMBING WOOL. 
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ticed twice a year. There are spring, or 8 months, and fall, or 6 
months, wools from these sections. The spring wool is usually longer 
and it shrinks less than the fall. Both spring and fall wools are 
highly regarded for felting purposes. This is due to the fact that they 
contain a high percentage of Merino blood and also to the fact that 
they are short. In the southern part of the State the mestiza bur 
is very common and many of the wools contain it in varying quanti- 
ties. These wools are quoted as “defective” in distinguishing them 
from the ‘“‘free’’ wools. This bur can not be removed by mechanical 
means; hence the wools must be carbonized. The short wools are 
not tied up in fleeces, but come to market in a loose condition. Some 
of the California wools are baled to facilitate shipping. 

Oregon wools.—Oregon produces some excellent wool, though it is 
somewhat high in shrinkage. The best of it will grade 80 per cent of 
staple or combing wool. Excepting the valley wool, it is largely of a 
fine and fine-medium character. The Lakeview wools of this State 
are sometimes spoken of separately. The valley wools are quite 
different from the ordinary clip. They are largely from long-wooled 
sheep. They are quoted as valley No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, correspond- 
ing roughly to half-blood, three-eighths-blood, and quarter-blood, 
respectively. These numbers have this same general significance 
when applied to wools from other sections. The valley wools are 
somewhat akin to the luster wools of England. Some buyers claim 
that the heavy rainfall of the valley discolors the wool to a certain 
extent, but others deny this. These wools are the only western wools 
that lose weight under normal conditions when being shipped east. 
They lose from 1 to 2 per cent. Most other wools if dry when 
shipped gain this amount or even more in transportation. 


‘TERRITORY WOOLS. 


Under ‘‘territory wools’’ are grouped all those wools produced 
west of the Missouri River, and they derived their name from the fact 
that this section of the country was formerly made up of Territories 
in distinction to the States of the central and eastern sections. Cer- 
tain of the wools, however, have more or less distinct characteristics 
which separate them from the main lot, and they are no longer 
included in the territory wools. Among these are the clips of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

The States that produce the territory wools—Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, and Washington—are in the main 
the range States. A great deal of fine-wool blood is present in the 
flocks, but the use of medium and long wool mutton rams is steadily 
increasing, and this is having its effect upon the character of wool 
produced. Considerable sections of the range are more or less sandy 
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and the grass is not as thick as in the central and eastern part of the 
country. The wind blows with considerable force, creating sand 
storms in some sections, and much sand and dirt are deposited upon 
the sheep. These conditions give rise to a heavy-shrinking wool, as 
would naturally be expected. The wools containing sand usually 
shrink more than those containing mountain dirt. Occasional fleeces 
from this district shrink more than 80 per cent, and the average for 
the different States ranges from 63 to 70 per cent. There is often 
considerable variation in shrinkage from year to year in the wools 
from any particular locality. When there has been snow on the 
ground during the winter, the clips are often 5 per cent lighter than 
when the range is bare. The selling of territory wools upon the mar- 
ket is consequently upon a clean or scoured basis. 


Classification and grades of territory wools. 


COMBING. | CLOTHING. 


Fine staple Fine clothing. 

Fine medium staple. usually one grade. Fine medium clothing. f™=lly one grade. 
Half-blood staple. Half-blood clothing. 

Three-eighths-blood staple. Three-eighths-blood clothing. 
Quarter-blood staple. Quarter-blood clothing, or short quarter- 


Lowquarter-blood staple. | blood. 


Coarse, common, low, or;often one grade. | 
braid. 


Practically all three-eighths-blood and quarter-blood wools are of 
combing length. 

The term “‘staple”’ as applied to a territory wool refers to a comb- 
ing wool. “Ordinary” is sometimes used to designate clothing wool 
in this section instead of referring to quality. The terms of fine, fine 
medium, medium, and low medium have arisen and are used in a 
general way in referring to territory wools. They are often used in 
referring to original lots and are largely equivalent to the following: 


) 


Fine =XX and X qualities, or fine staple and fine clothing. 
Fine medium=X, half-blood and three-eighths-blood. 
Medium =Three-eighths-blood and quarter-blood. 


Low medium=Low quarter-blood and braid. 


It is rather difficult to attempt to characterize the wools from each 
State, as they grade almost imperceptibly into one another. Often 
differences appear in the wools that can be recognized, but are diffi- 
cult to describe. | 

Montana.—Montana wools as a whole are probably the best of the 
territory clips. They are light-shrinking compared to the wools of 
the neighboring States, of good length, and attractive in appearance. 
They have a slightly creamy tinge which shows up even after scour- 
ing. Their felting qualities are good. It is sometimes claimed that 
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wools from this State are more likely to be tender than some of the 
others, but if this is true the other grade qualities, such as length and 
quality, overbalance it. 

Wyoming.—Wyoming wool has not the soft characteristic feel of 
the Montana wools. It is somewhat ‘‘wild” or harsh in nature. 
This is said to be due to the influence of the alkali soil over which 
many of the sheep pass. Wyoming wool scoures out very white. It 
is quite strong, robust, and of fair length, but is a heavy-shrinking 
wool. The shrinkage varies widely from year to year. Because of 
its scouring out so white some manufacturers prefer it to Montana 
when its heavier shrinkage is discounted. 

Idaho.—The Triangle or Soda Springs wools come from a section 
around the town of the latter name in Idaho. The three points of 
the triangle are Ogden, Utah; Pocatello, Idaho; and Granger, Wyo. 
The wools from this section are somewhat lighter-shrinking than the 
surrounding ones. 

The wools from western Idaho are long and fine (often grading 80 
per cent staple), but in the eastern part of the State they are gener- 
ally somewhat shorter. 

Utah, Nevada, Colorado, and Washington.—Much of the Utah wool 
is rather short, there being little staple in it. Overstocking the range 
is said to be responsible to a certain extent for the poorer qualities of 
the wools from this State. Nevada is a high-shrinking wool of fairly 
good quality. 

Colorado wool has little character, being a nondescript wool often 
shrinking from 70 to 72 per cent. There are, however, some lighter- 
shrinking wools (around 60 per cent) of good quality from certain sec- 
tions of the northern part of the State. The wool from this State in 
general is often described as being ‘‘breedless.”’ It rarely grades 
higher than one-half-blood. In southern Colorado the sheep are 
sometimes sheared twice a year, this short wool coming to market 
untied. 

Washington as a whole probably produces the heaviest-shrinking 
wools of any western State. It is estimated that the average shrink- 
age is around 70 per cent. This high shrinkage is due to natural 
erease, of which there is a great deal in the wool of this section, and 
to dirt, etc., in the fleeces. 

New Mexico and Arizona.—New Mexico and Arizona wools are 
very uneven in character. The care given the flocks is often very 
slight, while many of the sheep are poorly bred, and the fleeces run 
out and kempy. The wools are often very poorly put up. The 
shrinkage varies from 40 to 75 per cent, though dipping often lightens 
the wool from these States. It is said that wool from flocks owned 
by Americans, on account of better handling, is worth an average of 
2 cents a pound more than that from flocks of Mexican owners. The 
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Navajo wool is very uneven. It comes to market untied, the low 
quarter-blood mixed with the fine grade. 

Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska.—The wool from the Dakotas, 
western Kansas, oad Nebraska are sometimes included in the Sen 
wools. They are really midway between the ‘‘bright” and the terri- 
tory in condition, having more sand and dirt than the bright but not 
as much as the territory. The term ‘‘semibrights’”’ is sometimes 
applied to them. 

Terms used in other market reports —The reports of the St. Louis 
markets often refer to the shrinking qualities of the wool as light-fine, 
heavy-fine, etc. The amount of vegetable matter present is also indi- 
cated by burred, slightly burred, etc. Some other terms are also used 
that are usually self-explanatory. 


FOREIGN GRADES. 


Basis of foreign classification.—The quality of English and many 
other foreign wools is often designated by the counts or number of 
hanks per pound. The coarser wools are represented by the lower 
counts, as 18’s, 24’s, 36’s, etc., and the finer ones as 64’s, 70’s, 80’s, etc. 
These numbers or counts represent the hanks per pound of top to 
which the wool is supposedly capable of being spun, each hank 
representing 560 yards. Thus, wool of 50’s quality should spin 
50 x 560 yards per pound of top, if spun to the limit. This classifica- 
tion is based on the worsted system of manufacture. 


TABLE 2.—Foreign wool classes and corresponding counts for American grade. 


Foreign ee | Counts often 


American grades. top-maker’s spun to in 
quality. America. 
FTO eee hans ix so cca Sane Cae ae NE Se ee ee eee aE 60’s-70’s 50’s-60’s 
15 SAE 0) (ey t ee ee ee ne Con Pee 2 eRe ate) See ae 56’s-60’s 40’s 
Three-eighths TCs eee EELS REE MLL ET tae REID. oe Ae as be 50’s-56’s 36’s 
GUIATLET=DIOOG Semis on = a Skis oS a ee Se ee on ee ee ee 46’s-50’s 32’s 
MowsGwarcer-DlOOd ==. 2 5 5252 ast oS eS eee aie oe eee 40’s-46’s 20’s 


Tow, coarse,.common, or braid. 7.222. aes ek es) 36’s-40’s 16’s 


As a matter of fact the top-maker’s quality does not actually repre- 
sent the counts to which the wool can bespun. The lower grades will 
not spin up to their number, while the finer ones will spin much higher 
than their designated numbers. Some fine American wools have been 
spun to 200 counts for exhibition purposes. Short wools will not 
spin as high as similar wools of greater length, hence this factor also 
influences the counts to which the wool will spin. 

Another fact worthy of mention is that the wools are rarely spun to 
their limit, that is, to as fine a yarn asis possible to spm. Wool can be 
spun several counts higher in England than it can in America. This 
is due to the fact that the air is moister there and that the labor of the 
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mills is more capable than in the United States. This does not imply 
that American fabrics are inferior to imported, as a better cloth results 
if the wool is not so highly spun. 


GRADES OF WOOL FROM VARIOUS BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


It is impossible to assign wool to a particular grade solely upon the 
basis of the breeding of the sheep. In the mutton breeds especially 
there are wide variations within a single breed and within flocks. The 
following list shows in a general way how wool from the various 


breeds would be likely to grade:. 


BREED. GRADE OF WOOL PRODUCED. 
Merino (eastern States).........- Delaine, XX, X, or fine unwashed, etc. 
Merino (range States).........--- Fine and fine medium staple or clothing. 
ommlpanrilegeo vc seis sks Fine and fine medium staple or clothing and a 
small amount of half-blood. 
Suumumowiase 2102s ook Half and three-eighths blood (chiefly three-eighths 
combing or clothing, chiefly clothing). 
SLCELIYT Si 2 peg eae Peon Mainly three-eighths-blood, combing or clothing, 
Some quarter-blood. 
Sg TELS Si ee a a Three-eighths and quarter blood combing or cloth- 
ing. 
Ree ee ates be 2 Three-eighths and quarter blood combing or cloth- 
ing. 
ELT SS ge ee Three-eighths-blood combing and clothing. 
DU SvITE/) es BE Sie ee a Quarter-blood combing. 
Leip aL SiS ie ea eee Quarter and low quarter-blood combing. 
Muried le sos soe oo e ss ee Three-eighths-blood combing. 
Mastnyolare ee see eS 
TSS hes Ue 6 ee ee Low quarter-blood combing or braid. 
feemeertet: tar set, ioe te as: 
Crossbred: Long wool on Merino or 
RearmbomMlet 3502 os Half-blood, three-eighths-blood, and quarter-blood 
combing. 


Crossbred: Shropshire or Hamp- 
shireon Merinoor Rambouillet. Half-blood and three-eighths-blood combing or 
: clothing. 


SORTING WOOL. 


While wool is graded at the warehouses, as a rule sorting is done 
only at the mills. Its object is to secure lots of wool having greater 
uniformity as to fineness than could possibly be obtained if the 
fleeces were not divided. The wool as it grows upon the sheep’s body 
varies in length and quality; consequently the fleeces can not be 
uniform in quality throughout. There is usually a wider range 
of quality in the coarse wools, such as Lincolns and Cotswolds and 
the crossbreds, than among the fine wools. Coarser fleeces might 
be of a three-eighths-blood grade or even half-blood on the shoulder, 
while the “‘britch’’ would be a quarter-blood. The shoulder wool 
is considered the best for strength, quality, and length, the sides 
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are next best, and the quality decreases passmg backward until. 
the ‘“‘britch”’ is reached, which is the coarsest part of all. The wool 
from the back is likely to contain hayseed or chaff, and it is not 
of as good quality or strength as that from the shoulder. It is 
also often shorter. The belly wool is usually finer than any, but it 
is short, ‘‘frowzy,”’ 1s not so strong, and it lacks character. The wool 
from over the head is short, coarse, and in the black-faced breeds is 
likely to contain black fibers. Modern machinery could probably 
handle these different qualities of wool in the same lot, but more 
uniform yarn can be made and the wool spun to a finer thread if it 
is sorted, hence it is an economical advantage to do the sorting. 
The work is not as exacting as it once was; as a rule not as many 
sorts are made now as formerly. 

The sorting is done over a table that has either a slatted or wire- 
mesh top, so that the dirt will fall through. The fleeces are untied, 
shaken out, and piled up beside the table and then passed over the 
board. A good light is necessary to do the work properly. 

The number of sorts made from a fleece or from a bag of wool and 
the quantity of each will naturally vary with the quality of the wool, 
the mill where the sorting is done, and the goods for which the wool 
is intended. Ordinarily four to five major sorts would take care of 
the bulk of the wool, along with as many more off sorts. There is 
no uniform system of designating the sorts; each mill uses its own 
names or numbers. 

The regular sorts are made mainly upon quality and length. A 
little extra length will sometimes cause wool to be thrown higher 
because of resulting higher spinning qualities. Often the best of a 
sort, the longer wool, will be separated and used for warp, as a stronger 
yarn is needed for this purpose than for filling. - The off sorts are 
usually something out of the ordinary. In a worsted mill they are 
sold for other purposes, as they can not be manufactured on the 
worsted system. 


RESULTS OF SORTING A SAMPLE BAG OF WOOL. 


The percentage of the various sorts may vary considerably. The 
proportion of the main sort varies from 50 to 80 per cent of the 
weight of a lot of fleeces of a common grade. This is because the 
quality, condition, and length of the different wools vary, and the 
dealers’ and millmen’s ideas concerning grades are not always the 
same. The market conditions and the quality of the goods into 
which the wool is to be made may also influence the sorting. 

The following is the record of an actual case of sorting a bag of 
wool, showing the weight, percentage, and value per pound of each 
sort. This bag contained fleeces that had been graded in the ware- 
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house as “half-blood.’’ The gross weight, was 245 pounds; weight 
of bag, 44 pounds; net weight ofwool, 240} pounds. 


TABLE 3.— Results of sorting a bag of half-blood Montana wool. 


Value 
Sort. Weight. Tenants per 

BBE: pound 

Regular sorts: Pounds. | Per cent. Cents. 
SGT) TSS OLE UG) wll 0) (0 6 Ge Ue aMicvaictaratliat ste 11.2 4. 66 21.0 
ESP SPIO COMT DIT Pe aoe eels sate ie cine se a nie ae a orate newer ace ER Sictaves niet 88. 69 36. 84 22.7 
RENAE a PS LEHMA CC OU LNRTD Pie sre teehee Core le aicha aici sie Ric seravaviopsbrsle aiatelcene Kiaiohe Sot ane 12. 90 5. 36 21.6 
SHATEe-OlP DUNS-DIOOd COMPING. oe oes ine ciskesbrejecibciste Geiggs oRilgowiers oc 64. 76 26. 90 23.0 
PROTEC OIE SPL OOUSC]l OG MID Poeeictisteic circ c'clcia's sic Sasclewie Denies She cece eden 24. 33 10. 11 20. 0 
MERTON LOU CEC OLIN ests na AN ots este nis Boreye cia chicas aie Blewwacive Mowe tie Miclers 12. 90 5. 36 19.0 
SIME REMC INEM ten nis Tce ticioe< wisticle nic soo ace as eiciecisivincwe weve close 4.55 1. 89 17.0 
TIO WEOIIATLOCESDIOOG gnicct tore oem oe ole care ede lei a's lS aleclawrs DN AO ey a ee es eee «00 23 16.0 

Off sorts: 

SSE PRERTCCIEEAT LEO CA Ve ae tein ae cys ois tre secs ors) ols sicko Mat icraimiale Wiaistaceone 355 E23 14.0 
Se IR ek Ne go Soni Sas iehnien a inisle a /anie clo Ss 6s cu Saison clawars 3. 90 1. 62 10.0 
eS PRE MEAS AE a Eo ae nS aia «wlan wipe ou uidivie a isie sie neo clei sae 3.32 1.38 5.0 
CET RS ale Sole wis 2 1S oS Ree GR asc cre ae 2. 76 1.15 1.0 
SETA ep ea eee SAAS eects Le mreyats nice cya) svete oe winches me Bhi cjayenhe ales oeloiemieciete 1.37 Bie ee omicte oes 
RGSSIREIOSU RU NIA ee reese cP ciate cael ajc jai Nala is Wisleeis sais shen uiwiaie sicitiue Meo claws be 8. 90 BelOh cele a sccm 


DESCRIPTION OF SORTS. 


Little need be said concerning the regular sorts. They merely 
represent a more complete division according to quality than was 
possible in grading. Regarding the off sorts, the ‘‘stained and gray”’ 
sort is not usually made, except when white goods are to be manu- 
factured and it is necessary to separate them out of the main lot. 
Their character is implied by their name. 

Shorts consist of short wool such as grows about the face and eyes. 
Part ofitmay also be due to double cutting in shearing. Fribs areshort, 
sweaty, and dungy locks. Clips are locks so incrusted with foreign ma- 
terial that the wool can not be freed in scouring, but must be clipped 
off. The string cut from the fleeces is practically valueless, since con- 
siderable paper twine is used. The loss of weight in sorting depends 
upon whether the wools contain much sand or dirt. Other off sorts 
are often made from wools of various sections. Tags are a very 
common one. They are sometimes separated at shearing time, but 
quite often they are separated by the sorters. They are large dung 
locks and are worth less than half of the value of the other wool. 

Paint locks are another quite common sort. The free wool is 
clipped from the paint, and the short fiber containing paint is sold 
to hat manufacturers, etc. It is worth about 14 to 2 cents a pound. 

Seedy wool is a sort containing weed seeds, soft burs, etc., that will 
not be removed by the manufacturing process. It must often be 
carbonized before using. These carbonized wools are used largely 
for woolens, felts, etc. 

About 25 per cent of the wool bags can be used again; the rest are 
sold and bring from 5 to 10 cents a pound. 
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POUNDS OF WOOL PER POUND OF CLOTH. 


Some printed statements convey the impression that the entire 
fleece goes into the production of a garment, so that the amount of 
finished cloth is equal to the amount of scoured wool. This impres- 
sion is erroneous, not only because of a certain amount of wool of 
other sorts than the main ones being present, but also because there is 
more or less loss all the way along the process of manufacture.” True, 
these other sorts are of value, but they are not generally worth nearly 
as much as the main lot. 

As the weight per yard of goods varies, it is not feasible to give 
the amount. of wool required to manufacture a garment, suit, or so 
many yards of cloth, but the pounds of wool per pound of cloth can 
be given. A number of tests reported by different mills and pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers show that for woolen goods from 3 pounds to 4.64 pounds of 
grease wool, with an average of 3.73 pounds, were required to make 1 
pound of cloth. The average amount of scoured wool required was 
1.37 pounds. For worsted cloths from 2.56 pounds to 4.55 pounds 
of grease wool was required, with an average of 3.66 pounds. The 
average amount of scoured wool for 1 pound of worsted cloth was 
1.55 pounds. 


THE NEED OF IMPROVEMENT IN HANDLING AMERICAN WOOLS. 


From the discussion in the foregoing pages it can readily be seen 
that dealers and manufacturers confront many difficulties in handling 
the average clip of American wool. 2 


PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


In October, 1913, the Animal Husbandry Division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, in cooperation with the Bureau of Crop Ksti- 
mates, made a canvass of a number of sheep owners in Western 
States to determine the extent to which growers follow the best 
practices. Because of the way in which the names were secured 
it is probable that the 383 replies received were from men whose 
methods are superior to those generally followed in the same local- 
ities; consequently the percentages shown at the foot of the table 
are much higher than would be reported if it had been possible to 
receive replies from all wool growers in the States shown. The 
results of this canvass are shown in Table 4. 
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Taste 4,~—Results of investigation of methods of western sheepmen in marketing wool. 


Number 

who y : 

Number of sacked | Number Number eee 

sheep Number ewe, who Number who on se - 

State shorn in of per- | lamb, sacked who sacked | qockase 

< > 1913 by | sons re- and blacks used tags eee 
persons porting. buck sepa- paper sepa- r i 
reporting. wool rately. twine, rately. f ae = 
sepa- or tags. 
rately 

0 OGY gs Ge eee 134, 422 18 9 6 2 9 3 
AD Chia 0 dg 125, 302 26 10 5 8 4 if 
RAO ND): 2 Sutenica sats So - 2 109, 695 13 6 8 8 3 4 
iG a Ses 2 ee 336, 249 62 32 48 49 45 26 
LAVERY: eat 23 Se CS eee 518, 049 82 46 28 44 51 37 
NOR MIGRIGO ee oecke-s 5 - 92, 011 13 6 10 3 3. ee 
ONES A 195, 246 37 25 23 34 26 11 

Wools Sk Soe Sele ae ea 309, 583 71 17 58 61 24 3 
VE Clon 0 77, 419 13 TAN Recess il 3 4 
AACR TET 5 ag a ha 371, 029 48 32 40 39 33 13 
Olaleeameride ese rts. so 2, 269, 005 383 190 226 259 203 141 
TP Ry FUSE OE THOU DU Pe Se AR en A i ee 49.3 59. 0 67.6 SOO We Seaats see 


Practically one-half the correspondents separated ewes’, lambs’, 
and bucks’ wool when sacking; 59 per cent put up the black wool 
separately; and 53 per cent sacked the tags separately. It must be 
borne in mind, as stated before, that these percentages are undoubt- 
edly much higher than would be the case if it were possible to secure 
replies from all woolgrowers in any section or State. 

The American wool clip is sold by the growers unclassified and in 
the main very poorly handled. The way in which each of the various 
defects injures the manufacturing value of the wool has been explained 
in previous pages. These defects have come to constitute a fixed 
charge against American wool, which does not apply to wools coming 
to this country from Australia and some other countries. 

Probably the lack of any form of classifying or grading before selling 
causes the greatest loss to our woolgrowers. The buyer, whether he 
represents a mill or a firm that buys wool to be sold again after grad- 
ing, is expected to place a fair valuation upon clips in which there 
may be many sacks each containing three or four grades of wool. 
The difference in the scoured values of those grades may not be so 
serious, but the difference in shrinkage, say, between quarter-blood 
and half-blood fleeces, is a very great one, and there is no possibility 
of doing more than making an estimate of the average shrinkage and 
value of the clip as it is offered. Manifestly the buyer must place the 
shrinkage estimate sufficiently high to protect himself from loss. In 
order to get a certain quantity of a particular grade he must buy, 
even of graded wools, a lot containing other grades that must be sold 
after sorting. 
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Even after grading in the eastern warehouses American wools often 
sell below foreign wools of similar grade and quality because the latter 
have been skirted. and carefully classified before baling, while Ameri- 
can fleeces go to the mills in the same shape as they leave the shearing 
floor, being graded so far as is possible without untying the fleeces. 

Comparative results from two lots of wool, one American (Idaho 
Soda Springs) and one foreign (Australian 50’s crossbred), of the same 
grade and the same value on a scoured basis, as given by a Philadel- 
phia manufacturer, are shown below: 


TaBLE 5.— Sorting and scouring test of domestic and foreign wool. 


| Soda ___| 50’s cross- 
Item. Springs. | bred. 


WOSTEITEGT CASO or caee ar aieic ake See ale ascites oe Sreia ins naan ao te eh arene Ie ae eee centsea|) 1825 28.0 


WOSSMHEWOISDG Sas soicis se soon ais See mica legos Sei clae cee cia eats cin ee eee eee per cent. . 1.96 87 
SHOR ASLLIN GS ACLIPSAIOW; Cb m co oclaie ac cements Nae eee oss | eee Sete doress|) ywa25 allt 
NUSSOnLS PONG Me eee i it a pent aM ae area does 86.9 98. 96 
Actual shrinkage main sorts from total weight of wool purchased ..........-..- Gone iolase 37.36 
Shrinkage of net W Sight Of WOOlSCOUTEA <<a nen nee een meee ees ee doss-- 51. 46 36.70 
Actual cost main sorts in PTEASC! 2a. Pees estes te ee ee a cents..| 20.06 28. 29 
Cosisper clean Pound 25 fac ee. gad 2 2 bo As ae Sette Seen ee ee ee do. |, , 4032 44. 69 


As is shown by these figures, the manufacturer bought the Ameri- 
can wool for 3.37 cents per clean pound less than exactly similar 
foreign wool. This was possible mainly because the former lot 
contained only 86.79 per cent of what was really wanted, against 
98.96 per cent in the case of the foreign wool that had heen San eu 
and put up without string. The amount and value of the off sorts 
in American wools varies, and to the extent of that variation the 
purchase of these wools involves uncertainty that partakes of gamb- 
ling and necessitates buying at a figure low enough to cover loss in 
use or sale of the part not wanted and the greater expense of sorting. 

It is the grower who eventually pays all penalties and suffers most 
of the loss due to inferior preparation of wool. It must not be over- 
looked that the Australian sheep raiser incurs considerable expense 
in his method of preparing his wool for the market. He enjoys some 
advantages favoring the production of extra quality, most marked 
in the case of fine wools. In the case above cited the wools were of 
the same grade and the comparison is wholly fair, as the net result ~ 
shown is on the scoured basis and for wools of equal clean value. 


METHODS OF BUYING AND SELLING. 


It is the time-honored and oft-repeated statement that buyers pay 
little attention to the individual clip. Instances are cited in which 
the dealer buys clips without having seen the wool. However, the 
dealer may know more concerning the clip than the grower is aware of. 
He knows the amount of shrinkage for the section for a number of 
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years previous. He knows of the weather conditions, whether or not 
the winter has been an open one, and he estimates the shrinkage 
accordingly. He knows whether or not there has been a blizzard and 
if the wool is likely to be tender. He knows something of the breed- 
ing of the sheep and how the owner runs them, for these are all 
matters of knowledge throughout the country. In fact, he has many 
sources of information that act as a general guide to values. Yet the 
grower very often receives little or no benefit for extra pains taken in 
growing and preparing the wool, and he has just grounds for com- 
plaint. In this connection he must appreciate the fact that com- 
paratively few clips are large enough to yield the amount of wool of 
any one grade that is called for at one time by a manufacturing con- 
cern. ‘This being the case, the “fine staple” or the ‘“‘half blood”’ of 
one clip has to be thrown with that of one or more other clips to form 
a commercial parcel. Unless the buyer of the individual clips is pos- 
itive that each one has been put up in the same good way he can not 
insist upon receiving a greater price from the millmen, because they 
will not relax their safeguards while there is danger of even a very 
small amount of damage from paint, poor twine, or any one of the 
vexatious causes that experience has shown are to be looked for. 


HOW AMERICAN METHODS OF HANDLING WOOL MAY BE IMPROVED. 


If some plan can be worked out whereby American wools can be 
prepared for market in a manner similar to foreign wools, while they 
are still the property of the growers, it should be to the advantage 


of all concerned. 
GRADING ON THE RANGE. 


It has been claimed that on account of the American growers’ 
comparative nearness to market he should make no attempt to grade 
his clip. How sound this claim is depends upon how cheaply and 
how well the work can be done on the range. There is no question 
that the wool is in better condition for grading immediately after 
shearing than at any later time. Grading without baling has been 
practiced in several instances in the west, but the only resulting 
advantage has been to enable the owner to determine more nearly 


the value of his clip. 
BALING ON THE RANGE. 


The statement has been made that baling western wools would 
militate against higher prices because of resulting poorer appearance. 
Some southern Wyoming wools have been baled ungraded for a 
number of years, and a dealer who handles a considerable portion of 
these says they have not been damaged. Possibly if this wool was 
baled to the density of foreign wool without being graded and the 
tags removed, injury would result. The reason these wools have been 
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baled is because they received the benefit of a more favorable freight © 
rate. 

Ordinarily the sheep owner can not know as much about the de- 
mands of the market and how the wool should be graded as does the 
wool grader, or, as he is called in Australia, the “‘classer.’’ This man 
must always work to the same standard. Attempts of various 
owners by whom he might be employed to make his work conform 
to their own ideas would render impossible that uniformity in the 
classer’s work which is necessary to hold the confidence of the buyer 
as to the put up of the clips. 

SKIRTING THE FLEECES. 


Skirting fleeces consists in the removal of the belly and the other 
less valuable parts. When wools are skirted the belly is separated 


BODY OF FLEECE 


Fig. 1.—Diagram showing portion of fleece ordinarily removed in skirting. 


by the shearer and skirting consists of the removal of the parts indi- 
cated in figure 1. The belly wool has already been removed from 
the fleece shown in this figure. The advantage of this lies in the fact 
that some manufacturers needing higher qualities of wool can buy 
the bodies of the fleeces alone when they would not care to incur the 
trouble and expense of separating and reselling the inferior parts, as 
is necessary when entire fleeces are purchased. 
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The grading and skirting of western American wools is not likely 
to be economical or satisfactory where less than 10,000 to 20,000 
‘sheep are shorn at one plant. This number need not be the property 
of one individual, but the wool from such a number should be put up 
by the same standard and that standard should be the same as 
applies in other plants in the same territory if our wools are to be as 
highly esteemed in the markets as foreign wools of the same scoured 
value. 

It is wholly desirable and practicable that small sheep owners, 
where suitably located, should combine to erect and use a common 
shearing plant to be conducted upon a high standard. If the practice 
of grading and skirting is to be adopted some provisions other than 
those now prevalent will be necessary. The skirtings, locks, and 
tags from each flock will have varying values, while the main part’ 
of the clip will contain not less than two or three grades varying too 
widely for use by a single mill. An individual wool seller would, 
therefore, have even greater need than at present of being posted 
regarding wools and the markets. He would also need to have con- 
nection with various branches of the trade in order to dispose of each 
of the various lots of wool into which his clip was divided. In case of 
cooperation in ownership and management of the shearing plant 
the same organization might also be used in effecting the sale of the 
wool, or each grower might sell at home as opportunity offered or 
consign to the establishment appearing likely to give the best service. 

Marketing farm wools.—For farm wools the greatest advantage is 
likely to come through such cooperation as will insure the grower’s 
receiving the value of his wool after grading and sale along with 
other clips sufficient in amount to allow of selling in lots containing 
not less than 4,000 or 5,000 pounds of each grade. 


FUNDAMENTAL RULES FOR THE WOOL GROWER. 


Until further improvement can be wrought there are a number of 
rules that no grower on either farm or range can afford to neglect 
in order to enhance the reputation of his clip and also—what is equally 
necessary—the reputation of the wool of his section. These are: 

1. Adhere to a settled policy of breeding the type of sheep suitable 
to the locality. 

2. Sack lambs’, ewes’, wethers’, and all buck or very oily fleeces 
separately. If the bucks or part of the ewes or wethers have wool 
of widely different kind from the remainder of the flock, shear such 
separately and put the wool in separate sacks so marked. 

3. Shear all black sheep at one time, preferably last, and put the 
wool in separate sacks. 
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4. Remove and sack separately all tags, and then allow no tag 
discount upon the clip as a whole. 

5. Have slatted floors in the holding pens. 

6. Use a smooth, light, and hard glazed (preferably paper) twine. 

7. Securely knot the string on each fleece. 

8. Turn sacks wrong side out and shake well before fle 

9. Keep wool dry at all times. 

10. Make the brands on the sheep as small as possible and avoid 
tar brands. 

11. Know the grade and value of your wool and price it accordingly. 

12. Do not sweat sheep excessively before shearing. 

13. Keep the floor sweepings out of the wool. 

14. Do not sell the wool before it is grown. 

15. When all these rules are followed place your personal brand 
or your name upon the bags or bales. 


» 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN THE WOOL TRADE. 


Black wool.—Includes any wool that is not white. 

Braid wool.—Grade name, and synonym for luster wools. 

Britch wool.—Wool from the lower thighs of the sheep; usually the coarsest on the body. 

Carbonized wool.—That which has been treated with a solution of aluminum chlorid 
or sulphuric acid to remove the vegetable matter. Carbonizing is rarely practiced 
with worsted wools. 

Carding.—Consists of opening the wool staples, separating to a certain extent the 
fibers, and condensing and delivering the opened wool in a continuous strand or 
sliver. | 

Carpet wool.—Low, coarse wool used in the manufacture of carpets. There is very 
little produced in the United States. 

Combing.—An operation in worsted manufacture which straightens the fibers and 
separates the short, weak, and tangled fibers known as noils from the continuous 
strand of long parallel fibers known as top. 

Come-back.—In America this refers to a wool fine in quality and having more length 
than would ordinarily be expected. In Australia it is the result of breeding cross- 
breds back toward pure Merinos, one of the parents being a pure Merino. 

Condition.—Refers to the degree of oil in grease wool. It largely regulates the 
price. In scoured wool it is used to indicate the degree of moisture. 

Cotted fleeces —A cotted fleece is one in which the fibers are matted or tangled. 
The cause may be ill health of the sheep or the absence of the proper amounts of 
yolk or grease in the wool. 

Cow tail——A very coarse fleece, more like hair than wool. 

Crimp.—The natural waviness of wool fiber. Uniformity of crimp indicates supe- 
rior wool. 

Cressbred wools.—In the United States the term generally refers to wool from a 
longwool and finewool cross. 

Defective-—Denotes that something will show disadvantageously after the wool is - 
scoured. Fire, water, or moths may cause defective wools. California burry wool is 
quoted as defective. 

Delaine wool.—Delaine originally referred to a fine type of women’s dress goods. 
Delaine wools are fine combing or worsted wools, from Ohio and vicinity, but not 
necessarily from the Delaine Merino. 

Fall wool.—Wool shorn ix the fall where shearing is practiced twice a year, as in 
California and Texas. The fall wool is usually dirtier than the spring clip. It rep- 
resents from four to six months’ growth. 

’ Filling (weft)—Threads that run crosswise and fill in between the warp. 

Fribs.—Short and dirty locks of small size. Dungy bits of wool. 

Frowzy wool.—A lifeless appearing wool with the fibers lying more or less topsy- 
turvy. The opposite of lofty wool. 

Grease wool.—Wool as it comes from the sheep with the grease still in it. 

Hogget wool.—English term for the first wool from a sheep. 

Kemp.—Not a dead hair, but an abnormal fiber made up entirely of horny material, 
such as is on the outside of ordinary wool fiber. It will not dye as well as the ordi- 
nary fiber and does not possess spinning qualities. 

- Line fleeces.—Those midway between. two grades as to quality or length. 

Lofty wool.—Open wool, full of ‘‘life.”’ Springs back into normal position after 
being crushed in the hand. f 

Luster woo!.—That from Lincoln, Leicester, and Cotswold sheep. It is known as 
luster wool because the coarse fibers reflect the light. 
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Modock.—Wool from range sheep that have been fed and sheared in the farm States.. 


The wool has qualities of both regions. 

Noil.—A by-product of worsted manufacture consisting of short and tangled fibers. 
It is used in the manufacture of woolens. 

Off sorts.—The by-products of sorting. In fine staple or any other grade there are 
certain quantities of short, coarse, stained, and colored wools. These are the off sorts. 

Picklock wool.—Formerly a grade above XXX. Picklock was the product of Silesian 
Merino blood. There is no American market grade of that name at present; a little 
of this quality of wool is produced in West Virginia. 


Pulled wool.—Wool taken from the skin of a slaughtered sheep’s pelt by sips 


sweating, or the use of depilatory. 

Quality.—The diameter of the wool. It largely determines the spinning aise 

Run-out fleece—One that is not uniform but much coarser on the ‘‘ britch’’ than 
elsewhere. It may be kempy. 

Shafty wool.—Wool of good length and spinning qualities. 

Shearlings.—Short wool pulled from skins of sheep shorn before slaughtering. Also 
English term for yearling sheep. 

Shivy wool.—A somewhat broad term. It refers to the presence of vegetable matter 
in the wool. 


Shoddy.—Wool that has been previously used for manufacturing purposes, torn. 


apart and made ready to use again. 
Skirting.—Skirting fleeces consists in removing the pieces and the low-quality wool 
of the britch from the edge of the fleece. 


Spring wool.—Six to eight months’ growth; shorn in the spring where sheep are 


shorn twice a year. 

Stained wool.—That which is discolored by urine, dung, etc. 

Staple.—(a) A lock or bunch of wool as it exists in the fleece. (6) Western combing 
wool. 

Stubble shearing.—Shearing some distance from the skin, leaving a ‘“‘stubble.”’ 

Suint.—Excretions from sweat glands deposited in the wool. 

Sweating sheds.—Sheds in which sheep are ‘‘sweated’’ before shearing. The pur- 
pose is to raise the yolk and make shearing easier. 

Tags.—Large dungy locks. 

Territory wools.—Territory wools are in general those that come from the territory 
west of the Missouri River. 

Tippy wool.—Wool in which the tip or weather end of the fiber is more or less 
incrusted. 

Top.—A continuous untwisted strand of the longer wool fibers straightened by 
combing. After drawing and spinning it becomes worsted yarn. 

Top-maker’s qualities or counts.—Top-maker’s qualities or counts are the numbers 
used in designating the quality of certain foreign wools. They range from 12’s upward. 
The numbers are supposed to indicate the number of hanks of yarn a pound of top 
will spin to. Each hank represents 560 yards. 


Tub washed.—Wool that has been washed after having been sheared. Very rare. 


in America; was formerly practiced in Kentucky. 

Virgin neal —Wool that has not previously been used in manufacturing. 

Warp.—The threads that run lengthwise in cloth. 

Washed wools.—Those from which the suint has been removed by washing the sheep 
before shearing. 

Wether.—In English wools it refers to wool other than the first clip from the sheep. 
In sheep, a castrated male. 

Yolk.—The fatty grease deposited upon ie wool fibers from the oil glands. 


O 


